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Honey:  A  Sweet 
Taste  of  the  Bay 
State 

Honey  is  in  demand  these  days. 
According  to  the  National  Honey 
Board,  retail  honey  sales  have 
increased  from  approximately  65 
million  pounds  nationally  in  1985,  to 
about  90  million  pounds  in  1995. 

Although  honey  production  in 
Massachusetts  is  a  relatively  small 
agricultural  industry,  the  state's 
1 5,000  bee  colonies  are  vital  to  the 
success  of  other  aspects  of 
agriculture  here,  including  the 
pollination  of  tree  fruit,  cranberries, 
and  other  crops.  Altogether, 
Massachusetts^  beekeepers 
produced  some  195,000  pounds  of 
honey  valued  at  $252,000  in  1 994. 

Honey's  flavor  is  influenced  by 
the  type  of  flowers  from  which  bees 
gather  nectar,  as  well  as  the 
geographic  region  and  the  weather. 
Its  color  can  range  from  light  to  dark 
amber.  Most  popular  honeys,  such 
as  clover,  are  light  amber  in  color 
and  have  a  mild,  delicate  flavor. 
Darker  honeys,  such  as  wildflower, 
usually  have  a  bolder  flavor. 

According  to  Alden  Abbott,  vice 
president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Beekeepers 
Association,  most  local  honey  is 
wildflower  honey,  although  one  may 
also  find  cranberry  and  blueberry  as 
well. 

An  advantage  in  buying  local 
honey  is  that  it  is  unprocessed. 
Commercial  honey  may  be  heated 
HONEY,  continued  on  page  3 


Massachusetts  Agriculture  Home  Page 
Offers  Resources  for  Food  Businesses 


Listings  of  sources  of 
Massachusetts  fresh  produce  and 
specialty  products  are  among  the 
resources  available  at  the  click  of  a 
mouse  on  the  Massachusetts 
Agriculture  Home  Page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 
Hosted  by  the 
Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture  and  the 
Massachusetts 
Agriculture  Marketing 
Committee,  the  page 
includes  a  wide  variety 
of  resources  for 
farmers,  food 
businesses  and  consumers. 

The  Massachusetts  Agriculture 
Home  Page  (www.massgrown.org) 

is  organized  into  four  areas:  News, 
The  Marketplace,  Tips  and  Tools  and 
The  Bay  State  and  Beyond. 

The  News  section  features 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture  news  releases,  the 
on-line  edition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  &  Market  Report,  links  to 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  reports,  and  coming 
soon. ..the  on-line  edition  of  the 
Fresh  Connection!  Visitors  to  this 
area  can  fill  out  a  form  to  receive 
the  Farm  &  Market  Report  via  U.S. 
mail  here,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
sign  up  for  the  Fresh  Connection 
mailing  list  when  it  is  on-line. 

The  Marketplace  section  offers 
listings  of  Bay  State  products  for 
both  consumers  and  businesses 


including  pick-your-own  farms, 
cider  mills,  egg  producers,  turkey 
farms,  milk  and  ice  cream 
producers,  roadside  farmstands, 
farmers'  markets,  specialty  products 
and  hay  producers. 

In  addition  to  the 
text-based  information 
in  this  area,  businesses 
can  download  the 
Massachusetts 
Multimedia 
Marketplace,  an 
executable  program 
(Windows  3. 1 /Windows 
95)  that  features 
electronic  versions  of 
The  Green  Book,  a  directory  of 
Massachusetts  growers  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  ornamental  crops, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Specialty 
Products  Directory. 

Among  the  resources  for  food 
companies  in  the  Tips  and  Tools 
section  are  "Export  Opportunities 
for  Massachusetts  Agriculture  and 
Food  Processors"  and  the  "Food 
Processors'  Resource  Manual." 

And  finally,  The  Bay  State  and 
Beyond  area  provides  links  to  other 
agriculture  and  food  related  sites  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

In  order  to  increase  the 
interactivity  of  the  site,  plans  are  in 
the  works  for  a  new  section  that  will 
be  devoted  to  surveys  and 
HOME  PAGE,  continued  on  page  2 
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Team  Nutrition  Provides  for  Healthier 
School  Meals 


Team  Nutrition,  USDA's 
implementation  tool  for  its  School 
Meals  Initiative  for  Healthy 
Children,  is  catching  on  in 
Massachusetts.  Over  200  schools 
have  signed  on  to  become  official 
"Team  Nutrition"  sites 
so  far.  The  initiative  is 
a  plan  to 
continuously 
improve  school 
meals,  and 
promote  the 
health  and 
education  of  fifty  million  children  in 
92,000  schools  nationwide. 

Team  Nutrition  schools 
participate  in  an  incentive  program 
designed  to  coordinate  Team 
Nutrition  activities  at  the  local  level 
and  to  encourage  prompt 
implementation  of  the  new  school 
meals  standards. 

The  goal  of  Team  Nutrition  is  to 
empower  schools  to  serve  meals 
that  meet  the  Dietary  Guidelines  for 
Americans,  and  motivate  children  in 
grades  pre-K  through  1 2  to  make 
choices  for  a  healthy  diet.  Team 
Nutrition  helps  children  and  families 
to  expand  the  variety  of  foods  in 
their  diet,  add  more  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grains  to  the  food 
they  already  eat,  and  construct  a 
diet  lower  in  fat.  Currently,  35 
percent  of  elementary  school-age 
children  eat  no  fruit,  and  20  percent 
eat  no  vegetables  on  a  given  day, 
while  90  percent  consume  fat  above 
the  recommended  level. 

Team  Nutrition  works  by 
providing  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  school  food  service 
personnel  and  through  nutrition 
education.  New  recipes  created  by 
teams  of  food  service  personnel, 
dietitiians,  and  chefs,  and 
taste-tested  by  children  are  one 
example  of  the  materials  USDA 
provides  to  school  food  service 
personnel  to  help  them  serve 
healthier  meals. 

In  addition,  a  mufti-faceted 
educational  program  is  delivered  in 


schools,  through  the  media,  at  home 
and  in  the  community.  This 
motivates  and  empowers  children 
to  make  food  choices  for  a  healthy 
diet.  The  effort  brings  science  based 
nutrition  messages  to  children  in  fun 
and  interesting  ways  in  a  language 
they  understand,  while 
strengthening  social  support  for 
children's  healthful  food  choices 
among  parents,  educators,  and  food 
service  professionals. 


Massachusetts 
Farmer  Honored 
by  Chefs 
Collaborative 

The  Boston  chapter  of  the 
Chefs'  Collaborative  2000 
honored  Steve  Verrill  of  Verrill 
Farms  of  Concord  at  their  2nd 
Annual  New  England  Harvest 
Festival  held  at  Icarus  restauant  in 
Boston's  South  End  recently.  The 
Collaborative  is  a  network  of  over 
1 ,000  chefs  nationwide,  working 
collectively  to  advance  sustainable 
food  choices.  Verrill,  a  former 
dairy  farmer,  now  farms 
approximately  1 00  acres  of 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  and 
sells  to  many  Boston  area 
restaurants. 

Over  30  chefs  from  the 
Collaborative  prepared  foods 
from  Massachusetts  farms  and  its 
coastline,  with  proceeds  from  the 
event  supporting  the 
Collaborative 's  Fresh  Sheet 
Program.  This  was  developed  last 
year  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
purchase  and  use  of  local  farm 
produce  by  member  restaurants 
in  the  greater  Boston  area. 

A  $2,500  research  and 
development  grant  was  also 
presented  from  the  Collaborative 
to  Nesenkeag  Farm  of  New 
Hampshire.  For  more 
information  on  the  Chefs' 
Collaborative  2000  contact  Steve 
Johnson  at  6 1 7-522-2450. 


Speciaty  Foods  Trade 
Show  and  Seminar 
Planned 

The  first  annual  Massachusetts 
Specialty  Foods  '97  Trade  Show  and 
Seminar  will  be  held  Thursday, 
March  13,  1 997  at  the  Hyatt 
Harborside  at  Logan  International 
Airport,  Boston. 

This  new  collaborative  effort 
between  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  &  Agriculture, 
The  Massachusetts  Specialty  Foods 
Association  (MSFA)  and  Massport 
TRADE  SHOW  continued  on. 
page  3. 

HOME  PAGE,  continued  from 

page  I 

questionnaires  that  farmers  and 

agricultural  and  food  businesses  can 

fill  out  on-line  so  that  they  might  be 

listed  in  MDFA  databases  and 

publications. 

Agricultural  and  food  businesses 
and  organizations  with  their  own 
home  pages  are  encouraged  to 
include  a  link  to  the  Massachusetts 
Agriculture  Home  Page  and  to  send 
us  their  URL  (uniform  resource 
locator,  or  address)  if  you  would  like . 
us  to  include  a  link  to  you  in  the 
appropriate  area. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Diane  Baedeker  Petit  at  the     • 
Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 70  or 
e-mail  dbaedeker@state.ma.us. 
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HONEY,  continued  from  page  I 
to  increase  shelf  life  and  prevent 
crystallization.  Some  flavor  may  be 
lost  during  this  process.  Crystallized 
honey  can  be  reliquified  by  placing 
the  container  in  warm  water  or  in 
small  portions  ( I  cup)  in  a 
microwave-safe  container. 

Many  ancient  cultures  credited 
great  power  to  honey,  believing  it 
came  from  the  heavens  and  dripped 
down  on 
flowers  and 
trees  where  it 
was  collected 
by  bees.  While 
we  now  know 
this  is  not  the 

case,  the  amount  of  work  of  honey 
bees  go  through  to  produce  this 
sweet  product  is  truly  amazing. 

To  make  just  one  pound  of  honey, 
honey  bees  must  tap  up  to  two 
million  flowers.  The  worker  bees 
alert  other  bees  where  nectar  and 
pollen  is  located  by  doing  a  dance 
which  explains  direction  and 
distance.  A  colony  can  have  50,000 
to  60,000  workers.   The  average 
worker  bee  makes  about  1/12 
teaspoon  of  honey  in  her  lifetime, 
which  is  approximately  28  to  35 
days. 

Honey  can  be  substituted  for 
sugar  in  many  recipes.  When  a 
recipe  calls  for  sugar,  honey  may  be 
substituted  for  up  to  one-half  that 
amount.  In  certain  recipes  (such  as 
salad  dressings  and  sauces),  honey 
may  be  substituted  for  all  of  the 
sugar. 

When  substituting  honey  for 
sugar,  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid  in 
the  recipes  by  1/4  cup  for  each  cup 
of  honey  used.  When  preparing 
baked  goods,  add  sh  teaspoon 
baking  soda  for  each  cup  of  honey 
used  and  reduce  oven  temperature 
by  25  degrees  F  to  prevent 
over-browning.  In  cookie  recipes 
using  eggs  and  no  additional  liquid, 
increase  the  flour  by  two 
tablespoons  per  cup  of  honey  or 
enough  flour  to  give  the  desired 
consistency.  Chill  before  shaping  or 
baking. 


Massachusetts  Honey  Producers 


Following  are  several  local  honey 
producers  from  the  Massachusetts 
Specialty  Products  Directory.  For 
additional  contacts  or  more 
information  call  Alden  Abbott  at  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Beekeepers,  508-832-3837,  or 
Richard  Leblanc  at  MDFA 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  Ext.  237. 

•  Beekeeper's  Warehouse,  Woburn 

617-935-6090 

Honey,  honey  candy,  honey 
combs,  beeswax  candles,  and 
beeswax. 

•  Broffs  Honey  Products, 
Middleton 

508-774-3035 

Honey  in  various  containers:  1 2 
oz  bear,  6  oz  mugs,  pints  and  quarts. 

•  Buchanan  Honey  Products, 
North  Reading 

508-664-3418 

Honey,  extracted,  comb  honey, 
candles,  rolled  and  solid. 

•  Butter  Brook  Farm,  Acton 

617-861-0581 

Honey  in  various  size  containers 

•  Charlie  Orosz,  Plymouth 

508-224-3096 

Comb  honey.  Honey  in  bulk  and 
packaged. 

•  Cranberry  Country  Honey, 
Hanson 

617-293-2297 

Local  wildflower  honey  in  various 
sizes  from  8  oz  jars  to  50  lb 
buckets.  Bulk  beeswax. 
Hand-dipped  and  molded  beeswax 
candles. 

•  Deb-Bee's,  Sterling 

508-422-8579 

Pure  honey  and  creamed  honey 
in  a  variety  of  containers  including 
plastic  squeeze  bears.  Honey  in  6 
oz,8oz,  I  lb,  21b,  51b,  I  gallon  (12 
lb),  creamed  honey  I  lb. 


•  Frederic  Magee  Jr.,  West 

Bridgewater 

508-583-4270 

Honey  in  squeezable  plastic  bears. 

•  Honeycomb  Acres,  Woburn 

617-935-6090 

Honey,  honey  candy,  honey 
combs,  beeswax  candles,  and 
beeswax. 

•  Lees  Bees,  Lexington 

617-862-87223 

•  Local  honey  in  glass  jars  and 
plastic  bears.  Beeswax  hand  cream 
also  available. 

•  Red  Maple  Farm  and  Apiaries, 
Hamilton 

8  oz.,  I  lb.,  2  lb.,  5  lb.,  and  60  lb. 
containers  of  extracted  honey. 
Dipped  and  molded  natural 
beeswax  candles,  any  length,  special 
order,  and  most  colors. 


TRADE  SHOW,  continued  from 
page  2. 

will  combine  a  mini-trade  show  with  an 
educational  forum. 

Buyers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
find  new  products  that  meet  today's 
market  demand.  Over  60  specialty  food 
producers  will  sample  their  products. 
Buyers  invited  include  airport  gift  shop 
concessions,  Mass  Turnpike 
concessions,  hotel  and  gift  shops, 
supermarket  specialty  foods,  health 
food  stores  and  specialty  food  stores. 
Foodservice  buyers  are  also  be  invited. 

The  seminar  includes  :  Carol 
Friedrick,  Editor,  Gourmet  News;  Leo 
Kahn,  President,  Nature's  Heartland; 
Bob  Costello,  General  Manager,  Delta 
Shuttle;  Diane  Coyne,  Head  Buyer,  Host 
Marriott;  Chris  Kilham,  Medicine 
Hunter  Marketing;  Jay  Healy, 
Commissioner,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  &  Agriculture;  and 
Peter  Blute,  Director,  Massport. 

For  registration  information  or  for 
questions  call  Bonita  Oehlke,  MDFA, 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8  x  1 72  or  Nanci  Franklyn, 
MA  Specialty  Foods  Association: 
800-813-5862. 
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Plans  Underway  for 
2nd  Massachusetts 
Marketplace 

The  second  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  will  be  held  June  20 
and  2 1  at  the  Elm  Bank  Reservation 
in  Dover  and  will  offer  a  "preview  of 
the  finest  products  from 
Massachusetts  farms  and  kitchens." 

More  than  1 00  agricultural  and 
specialty  food  vendors  are  expected 
for  Friday's  trade  show  for  food 
service,  wholesale  buyers, 
distributors,  media,  and  other 
invited  guests.  A  Summer  Solstice 
Reception  will  feature  native 
Massachusetts  specialties  prepared 
by  members  of  the  Chef's 
Collaborative  2000.  Saturday,  the 
Marketplace  will  be  open  to  the 
public  and  will  feature  a  variety  of 
events  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
including  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  family  activities. 

The  Massachusetts  Marketplace  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  the  Massachusetts  Agriculture 
Marketing  Committee,  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Business 
Development,  Massachusets 
Restaurant  Association,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Food  Association.  For 
more  information,  contact  Mary 
Jordan,  617-727-3018,  xl 71. 


CALENDAR 


9€  March  13 


3€  April  13-  15 


3€  June  20  -  2 1 


MA  Specialty  Foods  '97  trade  Show  and  Seminar,  9:00  am  until  4:30 
pm,  Logan  International  Airport  Hyatt,  Boston.  Sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture,  Massachusetts  Specialty  Food 
Association  and  Massport.  Trade  show  and  educational  seminar.  Contact 
Bonita  Oehlke  at  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 72. 

Northeast  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Show  ,9:00  am  until:  6:00  pm, 
Bayside  Expo  Center,  Boston.  Massachusetts  Pavilion  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture.  Trade  show  for  food  service. 
Contact  Bonita  Oehlke  at  6 1 7-727-301 8,  x  1 72,  or  David  Webber  x  1 79. 

Massachusetts  Marketplace,  "A  preview  of  the  finest  products  from 
Massachusetts'  farms  and  kitchens.  Trade  show  for  food  service,  retail  and 
wholesale  buyers,  distributors,  media,  and  other  invited  guests.  Summer 
Soltice  Reception  on  June  20  featuring  native  Massachusetts  specialties 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000.  Contact  Mary 
Jordan  at  6 1 7-727-3018,  xl7l. 
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Massach 
Formed 


ipecialty  Foods  Association 


The  Massachusetts  Specialty 
Foods  Association  is  a  newly  formed 
group  which  aims  to  promote  the 
interest  of  specialty  food  producers 
and  their  products  in  Massachusetts. 
It  serves  as  an  umbrella  organization 
to  assist  its  members  to  obtain 
financial,  scientific,  management, 
marketing  and  technical  assistance. 
The  Massachusetts  Specialty  Food 
Association  increases  public 
awareness  of  the  Massachusetts 
food  industry  for  the  variety  of  food 
products  available  through  its 
members. 

Members  receive  a  quarterly 
newsletter  and  many  marketing 


opportunities  ranging  from  trade 
shows  to  special  events.  The  group 
works  closely  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food 
&  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts 
Food  Association. 

The  MSFA  is  coordinating  a  first 
time  trade  show  and  educational 
seminar  March  1 3,  Hyatt  at  Logan 
International  Airport,  as  well  as 
many  other  events. 

For  more  information  or  if  you 
have  questions  contact:  Nanci 
Franklyn,  Executive  Director, 
Massachusetts  Specialty  Foods 
Association  -  800-8 1 3-5862. 
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Wcstport  River  Bay 
Scallops  Make  a 
Comeback:  Don't 
Miss  Out  on  the 
Next  Harvest 

1 996  marked  the  revival  of  the 
Westport  River  Shellfish  industry. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  nonprofit 
organization  called  the  Water 
Works  Group  and  their  Bay  Scallop 
Restoration  Project,  as  well  as  the 
Coastal  Growers  Association,  a 
member  owned  farm  and  shellfish 
marketing  cooperative,  local 
scallops  are  making  a  big  splash 
around  the  bay  state. 

"I  love  using  these  scallops  for  their 
flavor,  quality  of  texture,  and 
versatility.  Supporting  my 
community  adds  something  even 
more  special  to  the  recipe!,"    - 
remarks  Kerry  Downey-Romaniello, 
Executive  Chef  at  Westport  Rivers 
Vineyard  and  Winery's  Long  Acre 
House. 

The  Westport  River  is  located  in  the 
Heritage  Farm  Coast,  spanning  from 
Buzzards  Bay  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
The  Westport  River  estuary  was 
once  considered  one  of  the  most 
productive  shellfishing  areas  on  the 
south  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

This  once  thriving  fishery  is  being 
revived  through  a  combination  of 
local  efforts  that  employ  concepts 
dating  back  to  the  1 930's.  The 
establishment  of  spawning 
sanctuaries  and  the  protection  of 
the  brood  stock  to  maturity  sound 
like  aquaculture,  but,  the  scallops 
SCALLOPS,  continued  on  page  3 


Air  Field  Cafe  Helps  Pilots  Fuel-Up  on 
Local  Agriculture 


The  Air  Field  Cafe,  located  at  the 
Minute  Man  Air  Field  in  Stow,  MA,  is 
a  perfect  pitstop  for  pilots  and  their 
crew.  Nancy  McPherson  and  Linda 
Hathaway-Smart,  co-owners  of  the 
Air  Field  Cafe,  take  pride  in  their 
cafe  and  their  commitment  to  use 
Massachusetts  products. 

"Buying  from  local  farms  and 
farmstands  is  a  little  more  work,  but 
it  is  very  important  to  us  to  create 
an  awareness  of  local  agriculture. 
The  great  quality  of  the  products 
also  makes  it  worth  the  effort." 

This  cozy  cafe  is  truly  a  labor  of 
love.  All  of  the  meals  are  made 
from  scratch.  McPherson  does  the 
cooking  while  Hathaway-Smart  is 
responsible  for  baking  and  waiting 
on  customers.  The  menu  is  a 
collaborative  effort  that  reflects  the 
imagination  of  the  co-owners,  what 
is  in  season,  as  well  as  some  secret 
family  recipes. 

Sundays  at  the  Air  Field  Cafe  are 
when  families  can  sit  down  to 
dinner  together  and  enjoy  a  hearty 
meal.  It  is  this  personal  attention  to 
the  food  and  customers  that  creates 
a  "homey"  feeling  and  keeps  pilots 
and  their  families  and  crew  coming 
back. 

Supporting  local  agriculture  helps 
keep  farming  viable  and  maintain 
open  space,  claim  the  owners. 
They  buy  products  such  as  fruit, 
vegetables,  dairy  and  lamb  from 
about  1 5  farms  in  the  area,  including 
milk  from  Balance  Rock  Farm  in 


Berlin;  eggs  from  Johnson's  Poultry 
Farm  in  Westminster;  maple  syrup 
from  Southface  Farm  in  Ashfield; 
pies  from  Meadowbrook  Orchard  in 
Sterling;  vegetables  and  other 
produce  from  a  number  of  farms 
including:  Idylwilde  Farm  in  Acton, 
Albert's  Farm  in  Plainsfield,  and 
several  farms  in  Stow  including 
Applefield  Farm,  Tony's  Farmstand, 
Derby  Orchard,  Honey  Pot  Hill 
Orchard,  and  Shelburne  Farm. 

Hathaway-Smart,  a  member  of  the 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 

Marketing  Committee,  does  most  of 

the  buying  and  supplies  the  cafe 

with  lamb 

from  her 

family's  2 1 5 

year-old  Pilot 

Grove  Farm. 

Some 

products  like 

maple  syrup 

are  shipped  to  the  cafe,  while  others 

are  dropped  off  by  farmers  who 

stop  by  the  Airfield  Cafe  for 

breakfast  or  lunch.  Although  many 

fruits  and  vegetables  are  seasonal, 

certain  staples  such  as  apples, 

potatoes,  milk,  lamb  and  maple 

syrup  are  available  throughout  the 

winter. 

The  names  of  local  farms  who 
supply  the  cafe  are  posted  on  a  wall 
as  well  as  mentioned  in  the  menu 
CAFE,  continued  on  page  2 
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Massachusetts  Farm  Fresh  Cheese: 
Mooove  over  Vermont! 


Although  there  are  thousands  of 
varieties  of  cheese,  there  are  only 
four  basic  types: 

1 .  Soft  cheeses  (including  cream 
cheese,  mascarpone  and  brie) 

2.  Semi-hard  cheeses  (including 
monterey  jack  and  blue) 

3.  Hard  cheeses  (including 
cheddar  and  col  by) 

4.  Very  hard  cheeses  (such  as 
parmesan  and  romano) 

All  cheeses,  regardless  of  type  or 
variety,  require  milk,  heat  and  a 
coagulant,  or  thickening  agent.  It 
takes  ten  pounds  (about  a  gallon  and 
a  quarter)  of  milk  to  produce  one 
pound  of  cheese. 

"Our  blue  cheese,"  explains  Tim 
Stone,  owner  of  Great  Hill  Dairy,  "is 
different  as  far  as  blue  cheese  goes. 
We  use  non-homogenized  milk  and 
a  longer  aging  period  for  a 
smoother,  creamier  cheese." 

A  newcomer  to  the  cheese 
business,  Great  Hill  Dairy  started 
production  on  its  blue  cheese  last 
summer,  and  their  product  has  been 
on  the  market  since  the  spring. 
Considered  a  true  gourmet  cheese, 
this  new  blue  is  made  from 
non-homogenized  milk  and  is  aged 
over  six  months.  The  result  is  a  full, 
yet  mellow  cheese  with  no  acidic 
overtones. 

Great  Hill  Dairy  blue  cheese  is 
available  in  6  lb.  wheels  and  cut, 
foil-wrapped  wedges.  For  ordering 
information,  contact  Tim  Stone: 

•  Great  Hill  Dairy 

1 60  Delano  Road 
Marion,  MA  02738 
(508)748-2208  or  FAX 
(508)748-2282 

The  following  is  a  list  of  additional 
farmstead  cheesemakers  in 
Massachusetts: 

•  Crossroads  Farm 
1 23 1  West  Road 
Williamsburg,  MA  01096 
(413)628-4784 

5  lb  tubs  of  soft  spread  cheese  -plain, 
garlic,  and  dill. 


•  Manny's  Dairy  Farm 

Brockelman  Road 

Lancaster,  MA  0 1 523 

(508)534-541 1 

Portuguese  fresh  cheese  with  no 

preservatives  or  additives  -  1 2  oz 

packages. 

•  Martin's  Cheese  Company 

221  Sodom  Road 

Westport,  MA  02790 

(508)636-2357 

Fresh,  soft  cow's  miik  cheese  made 

from  pasteurized  milk. 

•  Medieros  Farm 
204  Warren  Avenue 
Seekonk,  MA  02771 
(508)336-5538 

Fresh  goat  cheese  made  from 
pasteurized  goat's  milk. 

•  Smith's  Country  Cheese 

20  Otter  Road 
Winchendon,  MA  01475 
(800)700-9974  or  (508)939-538 
Farmstead  gouda  cheese  -  plain, 
smoked,  cumin,  carraway,  garlic, 
sundried  tomato  and  basil  -available 
in  1 4  oz,  2  lb  and  1 0  lb  wheels  and 
random  weight  shrink  wrapped 
pieces.  Also  available,  medium  and 
sharp  cheddar  and  7  gouda  spreads  - 
carraway,  wine,  bacon,  herb,  garlic, 
horseradish  and  hot  pepper  sold  in  8 
oz  containers. 

•  Westfield  Farm  Capri 
28  Worcester  Road 
Hubbardston  ,  MA  01452 
(508)928-5110 

Goat's  and  cow's  milk  cheeses. 
Goat's  milk  cheeses  include  fresh  and 
cured  (white-rinded  and  blue  logs), 
Bluebonnet,  chocolate  and  smoked. 
Aged  cow's  milk  cheeses  include 
Hubbardston  Blue  and  Camembert  - 
5  oz  to  3  lb  hand  wrapped  and 
cryovac  packaging. 

•  Windy  Hamlet  Farm 

Hunt  Road 

West  Brookfield,  MA  0 1 585     • 

(508)867-6111 

Goat's  milk  cheeses  using  vegetable 

rennet,  available  in  kilo  logs,  I  I  oz 

Montrachet,  6  oz  plain,  black  pepper, 

chive,  dill  and  tomato-basil.  Also 

available,  6  oz  mold-ripened  logs. 


CAFE,  continued  from  page  I 
and  on  a  daily  specials  blackboard. 
Flyers  and  brochures  of  farms  in  the 
area  are  also  displayed  at  the  cafe. 
Likewise,  local  farmstands  display  menus 
from  the  Air  Field  Cafe. 

The  Air  Field  Cafe  is  located  at  the 
Minute  Man  Air  Field  in  Stow,  MA,  (508) 
897-3934.  For  more  information  on 
wholesale  growers  of  Massachusetts 
grown  and  fresher  products  contact 
the  DFA,  (617)727-3018. 

2nd  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  Fast 
Approaching 

The  second  Massachusetts 
Marketplace  will  be  held  June  20  and 
2 1  at  the  Elm  Bank  Reservation  in 
Dover  and  will  offer  a  "preview  of 
the  finest  products  from 
Massachusetts  farms  and  kitchens." 

Food  service,  wholesale  buyers 
and  distributors  are  invited  to 
peruse  the  more  than  1 00 
agricultural  and  specialty  food 
vendors  expected  for  Friday's  trade 
show. 

A  Summer  Solstice  Reception  will 
take  place  Friday  evening  and 
feature  native  Massachusetts 
specialties  prepared  by  members  of 
the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000, 
MARKETPLACE,  continued  on 
page  3 
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SCALLOPS,  continued  from  page  I 

are  then  released  and  ultimately  harvested  in 

the  traditional  way  after  a  number  of  adults 

are  reserved  for  breeding.  This  experimental 

process  is  paying  off 

for  local  fishermen. 

The  1 996-97  harvest 

of  scallops  was  the 

best  in  over  1 0  years! 

The  Westport  Bay 
scallops  are  sold 

under  the  name  Heritage  Farm  Coast  Bay 
Scallops.  They  are  available  fresh  or  can  be 
flash  frozen  to  lock  in  their  sweet  flavor.   It 
is  truly  a  win-win  endeavor  with  3.5%  of  the 
net  profit  from  scallop  sales  going  to  support 
the  Bay  Scallop  Restoration  Project. 

The  Heritalge  Farm  Coast  Bay  Scallops  are 
such  a  big  hit  that  the  past  season's  harvest 
has  already  sold  out!  In  order  to  provide 
these  local  delicacies  to  a  wider  market, 
Coastal  Growers  Association  is  accepting 
orders  for  volume  purchases  of  the  1 997-98 
catch.  Reservations  will  enable  specific 
scallop  count,  processing  and  packaging 
requests  to  be  accommodated. 

Don't  miss  the  next  wave  of  Westport  Bay 
scallops!  Call  John  DeSouza  @  the  Coastal 
Growers  Association,  (508)  636-2009. 

MARKETPLACE,  continued  from  page  2 
including  Paul  O'Connor  of  Providence  and 
Chez  Henri,  Patrick  Noe  of  Cafe  Celador, 
Cliff  Roy  of  Small  Planet,  Jocelyn  Goldsmith 
of  eat,  Jim  Casey  of  29  Newbury,  Kerry 
Romaniello  of  Westport  Rivers  Winery,  Ana 
Sortun  of  Casablanca,  Dave  DuBois  of 
Franklin  Cafe,  Peter  Davis  of  Henrietta's 
Table,  Stan  Frankenthaler  of  Salamander,  and 
Brad  Ozerdem  of  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Cambridge. 

On  Saturday,  the  marketplace  will  be  open 
to  the  public  and  will  feature  a  variety  of 
events,  including  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  family  activities,  sponsored  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Marketplace  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Marketing 
Committee,  the  Massachusetts  Office  of 
Business  Development,  the  Massachusetts 
Restaurant  Association,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Food  Association.  For  an 
invitation,  please  contact  David  Webber, 
(617)  727-3018x179. 


A  Chefs  Guide  to  Greater  Boston 
Farmers1  Markets 


Fruits,  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
flowers  are  among  the  variety  of 
products  available  at  farmers' 
markets.  Shopping  at  farmers' 
markets  enables  you  to  choose  the 
freshest  products  and  develop 
relationships  with  local  farmers  who 
may  not  have  the  capacity  to  deliver 
directly  to  your  restaurant. 

Dr.  Livia  Rev-Kury,  owner  of  the 
Cafe  Budapest  in  Boston,  is  a 
regular  shopper  at  the  Brookline 
farmers'  market.  "I  shop  there  each 
week  in  the  summer  for  fresh 
berries,  bell  peppers,  tomatoes,  and 
herbs,"  states  Rev-Kury.  "The  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  much  fresher 
and  more  flavorful,  and  the  farmers 
bring  special  items  that  I  request." 

Plan  ahead  for  summer.  Look  for 
these  fruits  and  vegetables  at  your 
local  farmers'  markets  in: 

May:        Asparagus,  Lettuce  (greens), 
Parsnips,  Scallions,  Spinach 

June:        Beets,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Chinese  cabbage,  Cucumbers, 
Peas  {green  and  snap). 
Radishes,  Strawberries,  Summer 
squash 

July:         Apples,  Beans,  Blueberries, 
Carrots,  Corn,  Eggplant, 
Escarole-Endive,  Onions, 
Peaches,  Peppers,  Potatoes, 
Raspberries,  Tomatoes 

August:  Cantaloupe,  Celery,  Grapes, 
Turnips 

Boston  Area  Farmers' 
Markets: 

•  Brookline  Farmers'  Market 

Coolidge  Corner,  Webster  St. 
municipat  parking  lot,  Thurs.,  1 :30 
pm  -  dusk,  June  1 9  to  Oct.  30. 

•  Cambridge  Farmers' 
Market/Central  Square 

Parking  lot  #5  at  Bishop  Allen  Drive 
by  Columbia.,  Mon.,  noon  -6:00  pm, 
May  1 2  to  Nov.  26. 

•  Cambridge/Charles  Square 
Farmers'  Market 

Front  of  Charles  Hotel  at  Harvard 
Square,  Sun.,  10:30  am  -  3:30  pm, 
June  1 5  to  Nov.  22. 


•  Cambridgeport  Farmers'  Market 

Morse  School  Parking  lot  corner  of 
Granite  and  Magazine  Sts.,  Sat.,  10:30 
am  -  3:00  pm,  June  to  Oct. 

•  Charlestown  Farmers'  Market 

Thompson  Square  on  Main  &  Auston 
Sts.,  Wed.,  2:00  pm  -  7:00  pm,  Mid 
July  to  Oct. 

•  Copley  Square  Farmers' Market 

Copley  Square,  along  St.  James  Ave., 
Tues.  and  Fri.,  I  1 :00  am  to  6:00  pm, 
Mid  June  to  Nov. 

•  Fields  Corner  Farmers'  Market 

Park  St.:  Purity  Supreme  parking  ict, 
Sat.,  9:00  am  -  noon,  July  5  to  Oct.  25. 

•  Jamaica  Plain  Farmers'  Market 

Bank  of  Boston  parking  lot,  Centre 
St.,  Tues.,  noon  -  6:00  pm,  July  to 
end  of  Oct. 

•  Newton  Farmers'  Market 

Cold  Spring  Park,  Beacon  St., 
Newton  Highlands,  Tues.,  1 :30  pm 
-6:00  pm,  July  8  to  Oct.  29. 

•  Scollay  Square/City  Hall  Farmers' 
Market 

Boston  City  Hall  Plaza  (Government 
Center),  Mon.  and  Wed.,  1 1 :00  am  - 
6:00  pm,  July  to  Nov. 

•  South  End  Farmers'  Market 

Boston  Center  for  the  Arts  plaza, 
corner  of  Tremont  and  Clarendon 
Sts.,  Wed.,  3:00  pm  -  7:00  pm, 
mid-July  to  end  of  Oct. 

•  Somerville  Farmers'  Market 

Davis  Square,  Day  &  Herbert  Sts.  lot, 
Wednesday,  noon  -  6:00  pm,  June  I  I 
to  October  22. 

•  Quincy  Farmers'  Market 

John  Hancock  parking  lot,  Quincy 
Center,  across  from  the  Court 
House,  Fri.,  1 1 :30  am  -5:00  pm,  June 
27  to  Oct.  31. 

•  Waltham  Farmers'  Market 

Fleet  Bank  parking  lot,  Main  & 
Moody  St.,  Sat.,  1 0:00  am  -  3:00  pm, 
June  1 4  to  Oct.  18. 

For  a  complete  list,  please  call  (6 1 7)  727- 
3018x179. 


The  1 997  edition  of  the  Green  Book  is 

available  and  includes  a  comprehensive 
listing  of  Massachusetts  farmers  who 
wholesale  fruits,  vegetables  and  seasonal 
plants.  Locally  grown  greenhouse  tomatoes 
are  now  in  peak  season.  For  a  complete  list 
of  wholesale  growers  including  greenhouse 
tomato  growers,  please  call  (6 1 7)  727-30 1 8 
x237. 
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In  the  News: 
Foods  with  Phyte! 

Plant  foods  are  made  up  of  many 
different  naturally  occuring 
compounds  that  are  proving  to  be 
very  helpful  at  preventing  disease  in 
humans.  Some  of  these  compounds 
can  be  classified  as  phytochemicals 
("phyto"  is  the  Greek  word  for 
plant)  and  some  as  phytoestrogens. 

Phytochemicals  are  tiny 
compounds  that  are  found  in  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  may  help 
prevent  and  even  treat  certain 
cancers.  Phytoestrogens  are  weak 
forms  of  the  hormone  estrogen  that 
are  found  in  many  plant  foods, 
especially  tofu.  They  are  thought  to 
play  an  important  role  in  preventing 
hormone  related  disease  such  as 
breast  and  prostate  cancers. 

"There's  more  reason  than  ever 
for  encouraging  people  to  eat  more 
plant-based.foods"  claims  Dr.  Mark 
Messina,  former  program  director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute's 
diet  and  cancer  branch.  We  also 
know  that  fresher  fruits  and 
vegetables  contain  more  potent 
disease-fighting  properties  and  are 
healthier  for  you.  Produce  from 
farmers'  markets  and  farmstands  is 
freshly  picked,  so.. .buy  local 
produce  for  the  flavor  and  the  phyte! 

For  specific  components  and  their 
food  sources,  refer  to  the  table  on 


o'--> 


".''"*"  "Phvt'*r<;"  jn  food. 


CALENDAR 


36  June  20 -21 


<H>  August  18 


Massachusetts  Marketplace,  "A  preview  of  the  finest  products  from 
Massachusetts'  farms  and  kitchens."  Trade  show  for  food  service,  retail  and 
wholesale  buyers,  distributors,  media,  and  other  invited  guests.  Summer 
Soltice  Reception  on  June  20  featuring  native  Massachusetts  specialties 
prepared  by  members  of  the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000.  Contact  David 
Webber  at  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 79. 

"Farmer-Chef  Connection"  kick-off  at  Boston's  City  Hall  Plaza  Farmers' 
Market.  Farmers  and  chefs  from  the  Chef's  Collaborative  2000  team  up  to 
promote  Massachusetts  agriculture  with  a  month  long  series  of  chef  demos 
at  area  farmers'  markets.  Sponsored  by  the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000  and 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Contact  Chris 
Douglas,  Icarus  Restaurant,  6 1 7-426-24 1  I ,  or  David  Webber  at  MDFA 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 79. 


1997  Maple  Season  Report 


The  1997  Massac1-    ~ 
season  started  ol  i 

usual  due  to  extencu  -ather  in 

February.  Those  producers  who  got 


Cancer  "Phyt 

ers"  in  Foods 

Allyiic  sulfides 

Garlic,  onions 

Parsley,  carrots,  squash, 

kale,  sweet  potatoes, 

spinach,  cantaloupe, 

turnip  greens,  citrus  fruits 

Green  tea,  berries 

Parsley,  carrots,  citrus 

fruits,  broccoli,  cabbage, 

yams,  eggplant,  squash, 

cucumbers,  tomatoes, 

peppers,  soy  products, 

berries 

Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage, 

kale 

Mustard,  horseradish, 

radishes 

Tomatoes,  red  grapefruit 

Parsley,  carrots,  broccoli 

Carotenoids 

Catechins 

Flavonoids 

I 

Indoles 

Lycopene 

Moooiexeeiies 

tapped  early 

were  Diesseo 

with  a  terrific 

run  of  sap 

around  the  first  of  March,  according  to 

Tom  McCrumm  of  the  Massachusetts 

Maple  Products'  Association. 

Shortly  after  that  the  weather  turned 
very  cold  and  only  producers  in  warmer 
regions  of  the  state  made  much  syrup 
for  the  next  2-3  weeks.  By  the  time 
warmer  weather  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  some  producers  were 
finished,  and  those  at  higher  elevations 
were  holding  out  for  more  sap  runs. 
The  color  and  flavor  of  the  1 997  crop 
was  excellent  for  all  producers,  with 
some  sugarmakers  making  over  80%  of 
their  crop  as  light  amber  syrup.  For 
.  more  information  or  a  list  of  MA  maple 
producers  call  Tom  McCrumm  at 
(4 1 3)628-39 1 2  or  Bonrta  Oehlke  at  the 
DFA,  (61 7)727-3018  x  172. 
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Farmers/Chef 
Celebration  Planned 

Greater  Boston's  top  chefs  are 
pairing  up  with  Boston  area  farmers' 
markets  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  to  celebrate 
the  farmer/chef  connection. 
Sponsored  by  the  Boston  chapter  of 
the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000  and 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture,  the 
celebration  kicked-off  on  August 
18th  at  Boston's  City  Hall  Plaza 
Farmers'  Market,  in  conjunction 
with  Massachusetts  Farmers'  Market 
Week,  August  1 7th  through  23rd. 

Chefs  who  participated  on  August 
18th  included,  Chris  Douglass, 
Icarus,  Boston;  Steve  Johnson,  The 
Blue  Room,  Cambridge;  Jody 
Adams,  Rialto,  Cambridge;  Stan 
Frankenthaler,  Salamander, 
Cambridge;  and  Ana  Sortun, 
Casablanca,  Cambridge.  Other  chef 
demos  are  being  planned  and  will 
continue  through  mid-September  at 
Boston  area  farmers'  markets. 

According  to  chef  Chris  Douglass, 
president  of  the  Boston  Chapter  of 
the  Chefs  Collaborative  and 
coordinator  for  the  celebration,  "I 
have  a  lot  more  respect  for  the  food 
I  am  handling  when  I  know  the 
grower,  have  visited  his  or  her  farm, 
and  have  seen  the  care  and 
thoughtfulness  that  have  gone  into 
the  product.  One  of  the  ways  we 
can  support  New  England's  vital 
agricultural  heritage  is  to  buy,  use 
and  promote  the  products  of  these 
small  farms." 

FARMERS'  MARKET  WEEK, 
continued  on  page  2 


Summer's  Harvest  is  Here! 


A  bountiful  summer  harvest  has 
arrived  despite  challenging  weather 
conditions.  Steve  Verrill  of  Verrill 
Farm  in  Concord  reports  seeing  a 
good  selection  at  local  farmstands 
due  to  the  efforts  and  expertise  of 
farmers.  Warm  weather  in  late  June 
and  July  has  pushed  along  crops 
including  peppers,  squash,  and 
greens,  which  had  a  late  start,  but 
are  now  on  schedule.  Farmers  have 
also  had  a  good  harvest  of  beets  this 
summer 

Sweet  corn,  a  summertime  favorite, 
green  and  yellow  squash,  cabbage 
and  cucumbers,  among  other 
products,  are  available  now  at 
farmers'  markets  and  farmstands. 
Mid-August  is  the  peak  season  for 
sweet  Corn  and  tomatoes,  and 
should  also  bring  peppers,  beans, 
potatoes,  eggplant,  greens,  squash, 
and  melons. 

Some  areas  around  Massachusetts, 
including  Franklin  County,  report 
that  crops  are  doing  very  well. 
Forecasters  predict  an  excellent 
apple  season  and  report  that 
potatoes  and  cranberries  look  great. 

Keep  an  eye  out  at  your  local 
farmstands  and  farmers'  markets  for 
still  more  of  summer's  bounty! 


A  Seasonal  Guide  for 

Late  Summer  and  Early 

Fall 

August  September    October 

Fruit 

Apples 

X 

X 

X 

Cantaloupe 

X 

Cranberries 

X 

X 

Grapes 

X 

Peaches 

X 

Raspberries 

X 

Vegetables 

Beans 

X 

X 

Cabbage 

X 

X 

X 

Carrots 

X 

X 

- 

Cauliflower 

X 

X 

Celery 

X 

X 

Chinese  Cabbage 

X 

Com 

X 

X 

Cucumbers 

X 

Eggplant 

X 

X 

Escarole-Endive 

X 

X 

Lettuce.  Greens 

X 

X 

Onion 

x 

X 

X 

Parsnips 

X 

X 

Peas  (green  &  snap)  X 

X 

X 

Peppers 

X 

X 

Potatoes 

X 

X 

X 

Pumpkins 

X 

X 

Radishes 

X 

X 

Scallions 

X 

X 

Spinach 

X 

X 

X 

Summer  Squash 

X 

X 

Winter  Squash 

X 

X 

Tomatoes 

X 

X 

Turnips 

X 

X 

X 

This  Publication  is 

available  in  other 

formats  upon  request 
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The  Fresh  Connection 


Look  What's  Sprouting  Up  in  Marion! 


Sprouts  are  simply  seeds  that  have 
been  sprouted.  They  are  not  as 
heavy  as  cooked  beans  and  make  a 
wonderful  low  fat,  high  protein 
addition  to  a  variety  of  summer 
meals. 

Jonathan's  Sprouts,  in  Marion,  MA, 
was  founded  1 8  years  ago  by 
Barbara  and  Bob  Sanderson  and  is 
the  oldest  sprout  company  in  New 
England  offering  a  full  line  of  kosher 
certified  sprout  products  in  a  variety 
of  sizes  to  accomodate  every  need. 
All  of  their  sprouts  are  grown  in 
pure  well  water  with  no  additives  or 
preservatives. 

Started  with  only  "a  few  seeds, 
some  donated  mayonnaise  jars  and  a 
vision  of  growing  and  selling  good, 
healthy,  and  locally  grown  produce 
year-round,"  Jonathan  Sprouts  has 
grown  from  producing  1 7  bags  of 
alfalfa  sprouts  a  week  to  an  average 
of  5000  cases. 

The  term  "sprouts"  frequently  refers 
to  the  two  most  popular  types: 
alfalfa  and  beansprouts.  Alfalfa,  often 
described  as  "green  leaf  sprouts,"  is 
characterized  by  two  tiny  green 
leaves  at  the  tip  of  a  slender  two 
inch  to  five  inch  shoot.  The  seeds 
are  pre-sprouted  in  a  rotating 
cylinder,  and  watered  overnight. 
The  sprouts  are  then  planted  on 
stainless  steel  trays  which  are 
watered  by  computer  and  kept  at 
68  degrees  F  with  indirect  light. 
After  four  days,  they  are  ready  to  be 
harvested. 

Beansprouts,  usually  associated  with 
the  delicate  shoots  of  mung  beans, 
have  small  light  yellow  leaves,  a 
silvery  white  shoot,  and  a  subtle, 
nutty  flavor.  The  mung  bean  seeds 
are  soaked  in  large  tubs  and  then 
planted  in  stainless  steel  tubes.  They 
are  automatically  watered  by 
computer  with  warm  water  and 
receive  no  light.  The  beansprouts 
are  harvested  after  four  days, 
hydrocooled  and  packaged. 

Sprouts  grow  indoors  and  mature  in 
only  three  to  five  days.  They  can  be 
planted  any  day  of  the  year,  and 


because  all  of  the  nutrients  they 
need  for  growth  can  be  found  in  the 
seed,  they  require  neither  soil  nor 
fertilizer.  Sprouts  are  naturally  low 
in  calories  and  contain  a  variety  of 
vitamins  and  minerals.  A  two  ounce 
serving  of  alfalfa  has  1 5  calories  and 
three  ounces  of  mung  bean  sprouts 
has  Only  30  calories. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
purchasing  and  handling  sprouts: 

•  Alfalfa  leaves  should  look  fresh, 
and  mung  bean  leaves  should  be 
small  and  pale  yellow. 

•  The  roots  should  be  uniform  in 
color,  white  or  pale  yellow,  and 
crisp;  browning  indicates  that  the 
product  is  old  and  drying  out. 

•  Wet,  darkened  or  bright  yellow 
areas  signal  a  bad  spot  which  may 
affect  the  entire  bag  if  not 
removed. 

•  Avoid  temperature  extremes 
(above  70  degrees  F  or  below  34 
degrees  F). 

•  Never  allow  contact  with  ice  or 
.cooling  elements. 

•  Revive  sprouts  by  rinsing  in  cold 
water.  Shake  off  excess  water  and 
return  to  storage. 

•  Use  as  soon  as  possible  after 
purchase. 

•  It  is  not  necessary  to  wash  sprouts. 
The  packages  sold  in  stores  are 
ready-to-eat. 

•  Beansprouts  can  be  frozen  for 
several  months  if  they  are  to  be 
used  for  cooking,  baking,  or 
marinating. 

Jonathan's  also  grows  and  packages 
several  types  of  herb  sprouts.  The 
herb  seed  is  combined  and  sprouted 
with  alfalfa  seeds.  Some  of  the  herb 
flavored  varieties  created  by 
Jonathan's  Sprouts  include  alfalfa 
with  radish,  onion,  dill,  or  garlic. 
Other  fresh  combinations  available 
include  a  "gourmet  mix"  of  alfalfa 
with  clover,  cabbage  and  fennel,  a 
"deluxe  stir  fry  mix",  a  "munching 
mix"  of  adzuki,  lentil,  and  pea 
sprouts,  and  a  newly  offered  "sprout 
salad." 
SPROUTS,  continued  on  page  3 


FARMERS'  MARKET  WEEK, 

continued  from  page  I 

For  more  information,  contact  Chris 

Douglass,  Icarus  Restaurant, 

6 1 7-426-24 1 1  or  David  Webber  at  the 

Massachusetts  Department  fo  Food  and 

Agriculture,  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  ext.  1 79. 


Hot  Off  the  Presses: 
The  Farmer/Chef 
Directory 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Fran  Chaplin 
and  Steve  VerriU  of  the  New  England 
vegetable  and  Berry  Growers 
Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  the  Farmer/Chef  Directory 
is  now  available. 

According  to  Chaplin,  this  resource  will 
help  provide  a  direct  (ink  between 
farmers  and  chefs,  and  will  assist 
farmers  who  may  not  have  the  time  or 
the  expertise  in  marketing  their 
products  to  chefs. 

The  directory  includes  a  listing  of 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  selling  to 
restaurants  and  the  crops  that  they 
produce,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  chefs  and 
die  products  that  they  are  interested  in 
purchasing.  For  your  own  copy  of  the 
Farmer/Chef  Directory,  call  die  DFA 
6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  ext.  179. 
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SPROUTS,  continued  from  page  2 
For  a  complete  product  list  and  ordering 
information  contact:  Jonathan  Sprouts 
l-800-MY-T-Bean  or  508-763-2577 
RO.Box  270 
Marion,  MA  02738-0270 

Chef/Farm  Tour 

The  New  England  Vegetable  and 
Berry  Growers  Association  is  taking 
chefs  on  tours  of  local  farms.  For 
questions,  confirmations  and 
directions  call  Fran  Chaplin, 
(401)635-2982. 

Monday,  September  8,  9:00  am  at 
Coastal  Growers  Association 
61  Hixbridge  Road,  Westport,  MA 
(508)  636-2009 

•  Coastal  Growers  Association 

Agricultural  Marketing  Cooperative 
(Marylee  Parsons) 

•  Eva's  Garden,  S.  Dartmouth,  MA 
Organic  Herb  Form(Eva  Sommaripa) 

•  Salt  Wind  Farm  (David  Wilson) 
S.  Dartmouth.MA 
Hydroponic  Basil  Greenhouse 

•  Westport  Rivers  Vineyard  & 
Winery,  Westport,  MA 
Vineyard,  Winery 

(Bob  &  Carol  Russell) 

•  Walker's  Roadside  Stand 

•  Little  Compton,  Rl 

Retail  Farm  Stand  (Coll  Walker) 
**Lunch  at  Olga's  Cup  &  Saucer 

Monday,  September  1 5, 9:00  am 
at  Verrill  Farm,  4 1 5  Wheeler  Road 
Concord,  MA  (508)  369-4494 

•  Verrill  Farm,  Retail  farm  stand  & 
wholesaler  to  restaurants 

(Steve  Verrill) 

•  Hutchins  Farm;  Concord,  MA 
Retail  farm  stand  &  wholesaler  to 
restaurants 

(Gordon  &  John  Beemis) 


Taming  the  Flame: 
FY1  to  Griflers 


Thanks  a  Bushel  to  the 

following  establishments  for  making 
a  special  effort  to  support  local 
agriculture: 

East  Coast  Grill  -  Celebrated  local 
growers  appreciation  week  in  early  July. 
Henrietta's  Table  -  Chef  Peter  Davis 
plans  his  daily  menu  after  finding  out 
what's  available  from  local  farmers. 
Flora  -  Chef/owner  Bob  Sargent  gives 
credit  on  his  menu  to  chief  suppliers 
Verrill  Farm  and  Hutchins  Farm. 


Most  people  will  agree  that  grilling  is 
one  of  summer's  greatest  pleasures. 
Whether  you  are  serving  meat,  fish  or 
poultry,  cooking  outdoors  makes  any 
meal  more  fun  and  flavorful.  The  grilling 
process  condenses  the  flavors  of  the 
food  while  adding  a  unique  taste  that 
conjurs  up  memories  of  summers  past. 

The  technique  of  grilling  has  expanded 
to  more  than  just  meats.  Grilled 
seasonal  vegetables  are  a  popular  and 
hearty  vegetarian  entree  or 
accompaniment  that  can  be  varied  to 
accomodate  which  produce  is  at  its 
peak.  Creative  and  low  fat  desserts 
featuring  grilled  fruits  are  gracing  tables 
alongside  other  grilled  items  including 
assorted  breads  and  polenta.  The 
possibilities  are  endless! 

Few  joys  in  life  also  have  the  added 
benefit  of  being  naturally  low  fat. 
Grilling  is  a  very  low  fat  way  to  cook  as 
long  as  high  fat  sauces  and  condiments 
are  not  slathered  on  too  liberally.  With 
the  intense  flavor  from  the  grill,  there  is 
little  need  for  added  fat. 

Recently,  though,  barbecue-lovers  have 
been  disheartened  by  news  of  health 
risks  associated  with  grilling.  The 
scientific  community  has  darkened  the 
skies  by  asserting  that  the  smoke  formed 
when  fat  drips  down  onto  an  open  flame 
may  be  unhealthy.  In  addition,  they 
claim  that  a  substance  found  naturally  in 
muscle  meats  can  become  unhealthy  if 
cooked  at  high  heat  until  well  done. 

So  what's  a  barbecue-lover  to  do?  No 
need  to  toss  the  grill,  but  rather  refine 
your  grilling  techniques  with  a  few 
simple  suggestions: 

•  Lower  cooking  temperatures 
to  prevent  charring. 

•  Marinate  meats. 

•  Precook  foods  in  the  microwave 
or  by  steaming. 

•  Wrap  meat  in  foil  to  prevent 
smoke  from  depositing  on  the 
food. 


Retreat  to  the 
Country  with  the 
Chefs' 
Collaborative 

The  Boston  chapter  of  the  Chefs' 
Collaborative  2000  will  hold  its 
second  Annual  Northeast  Region 
Retreat  and  Summer  Celebration, 
August  24-27  at  Alyson's  Apple 
Orchard  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire. 

The  retreat  will  include  family 
activities,  round  table  discussions, 
and  tours.  The  keynote  speaker  will 
be  Rick  Bayless,  chef/owner,  author, 
Frontera  Grill  and  Topolobampo, 
Chicago,  IL.  Topics  for  the  round 
table  discussions  include:  Sowing  the 
Seeds:  Key  Ingredients  for  Educating 
Children;  Cultivating  Chefs:  Formal 
Education  vs.  Hands  On  Learning; 
Reaping  the  Benefits:  How  We 
Learn  form  Others;  and  Building 
Bridges:  Who  Teaches  the  Public. 

Featured  speakers  include  Chef 
Chris  Douglass,  Icarus,  Boston;  Chef 
Stan  Frankenthaler,  Salamander, 
Cambridge,  Executive  Chef  Jasper 
White,  Legal  Seafoods,  Boston;  Chef 
Chris  Schlesinger,  East  Coast  Grill, 
Cambridge;  Chef  Susan  Regis,  Biba, 
among  others. 

The  Chefs'  Collaborative  2000  is  a 
growing  network  of  over  1 ,000  of 
America's  most  influential  chefs, 
working  collectively  to  advance 
sustainable  food  choices  for  their 
restaurants  and  communities. 
Founded  in  1993  by  Oldways 
Preservation  and  Exchange  Trust, 
the  Collaborative  remains 
committed  to  developing  in-school 
food  education  programs  as  well  as 
strengthening  relationships  between 
chefs  and  local  growers.  Behind  the 
lines,  these  chefs  emphasize 
seasonal,  locally  grown  and 
minimally  processed  ingredients  in 
producing  fresh,  safe  and 
wholesome  foods. 

For  more  information  on  the  retreat 
or  on  the  Chefs'  Collaborative,  call 
617-621-1136. 
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'The  Other  Red 
Meat" 

What  looks  like  an  elk,  tastes  like 
elk,  but  isn't  an  elk?  Give  up? 
According  to  Ron  Pearson,  owner  of 
Courser  Brook  Red  Deer  Farm  in 
Byfield,  MA,  the  answer  is  red  deer 
meat. 

Red  deer  are  twice  the  size  of  white 
tailed  deer;  male  red  deer  average 
500  pounds  while  their  "better 
halves"  weigh  in  at  250  pounds. 

Pearson's  red  deer  are  grain  fed 
which  results  in  a  very  lean  and 
tender  product.  The  meat  is  similar 
to  moose  or  elk  in  that  it  is  not 
"game/1  or  as  strong  as  white-tailed 
deer  meat. 

At  present,  Pearson  sells  his  deer 
"dressed"  and  "on  the  hoof  which 
may  sound  to  the  urbanite  like  it's 
ready  for  a  night  on  the  town,  but 
technically  the  terms  mean 
butchered,  cleaned,  and  sold  whole. 
The  meat  is  priced  at  $5.00  per 
pound,  and  customers  may  go  in  on 
a  deer  together.  If  there  is  interest, 
Pearson  will  sell  the  meat  in 
portions. 

For  ordering  information,  contact 
Ron  Pearson,  508-465-3649;  or  visit 

Courser  Brook  Red  Deer  Farm 
2  Fruit  Street 
Byfield,  MA  01922 


CALENDAR 


<H»  August  18- 
mid  September 


<H>  September! 


3§  September  1 2  -  28 


Farmer-Chef  Celebration,  Farmers  and  chefs  from  the  Chefs 

Collaborative  2000  team  up  to  promote  Massachusetts 

agriculture  with  a  month  long  series  of  chef  demos  at  area  farmers' 

markets.  Sponsored  by  the  Chefs  Collaborative  2000  and 

the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Contact 

Chris  Douglass,  Icarus  Restaurant,  6 1 7-426-24 1 1 ,  or 

David  Webber  at  MDFA6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 79. 

The  Epicurean  Tomato  Fete,  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Native 
Seed  Conservancy,  is  a  culinary  celebration  of  the  tomato  with  over 
40  heirloom  varieties  displayed.  Local  and  regional  chefs  will 
prepare  dishes  to  be  tasted  based  on  particular  heirloom  tomato 
varieties.  Contact  ENSC,  4 1 3-229-83 1 6  or  4 1 3-274- 1 007. 

The  Big  E,  will  offer  fun  for  the  entire  family  with  exciting 
exhibits,  entertainment,  and  attractions  such  as  the  new  Harvest 
New  England  Food  Demonstration  Kitchen.  Tastings,  displays, 
and  cooking  demonstrations  featuring  local  and  regional  chefs  will 
all  be  part  of  the  fun.  To  order  advance  tickets,  call  800-334-2443. 


The  Epicurean  Tomato  Fete:  An  Heirloom 
Tomato  and  Wine  Tasting 


The  Epicurean  Tomato  Fete,  September 
2nd,  I  -4  pm,  is  a  culinary  celebration  of 
one  of  our  most  versatile  food  stuffs,  the 
tomato.  This  Berkshire  based  tasting 
event,  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Native 
Seed  Conservancy,  will  bring  together 
farmers,  regional  and  local  chefs, 
restaurants,  culinary  writers  and  food 
purveyors  from  Massachusetts,  Western 
New  England,  and  New  York. 

Between  forty  and  Sixty  varieties  of 
heirloom  tomatoes,  including  a  wide 
range  of  shapes,  tastes  and  colors  will  be 
displayed.  Chefs  from  Boston,  New 
York  and  western  Massachusetts  will 
prepare  dishes  based  on  particular 
heirloom  tomato  varieties  to  be 
featured  at  a  tasting  along  with  fine 
wines  selected  for  their  compatibility 


with  the  heirloom 

varieties.  Other 

products 

displayed  include 

over  20  varieties  of  heirloom  garlics 

from  around  the  world,  as  well  as  over 

20  varieties  of  heirloom  peppers. 

Farmers,  culinary  professionals  and  food 
purveyors  who  make  the  majority  of 
their  income  from  food  related  activities 
are  welcome  to  attend  the  fete  for  no 
admission  charge.  Requests  for 
invitations  can  be  made  to  Lawrence 
Davis-Hollander,  Director  ENSC,  (4 1 3) 
229-83 1 6  or  Maria  Mingalone, 
Development  Director,  (413)  274-1007, 
or  by  mail  to  the  Eastern  Native  Seed 
Conservancy  at  RO.  Box  45 1 ,  Great 
Barrington,  MA  0 1 230. 
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Cranberries: 
Steeped  in  Bay 
State  Tradition 

One  of  only  three  native  North 
American  fruits,  the  cranberry  was 
an  important  staple  long  before  the 
Pilgrims  arrived.  Native  Americans, 
who  referred  to  cranberries  as 
sassamanash,  made  cakes  prepared 
with  lean,  dried  strips  of  meat 
pounded  into  paste  and  mixed  with 
animal  fat,  grains  and  cranberries. 
Referred  to  as  pemmican,  these 
cakes  had  an  excellent  keeping 
quality  and  were  used  during  long 
journeys.  Later  used  to  make  dyes 
and  poultices  by  the  Pilgrims, 
cranberries  soon  became  a  vital 
source  of  Vitamin  C  for  whalers  and 
a  valuable  resource  to  New  England 
residents. 

In  1816,  Captain  Henry  Hall  of 
Dennis  ( a  veteran  of  the 
Revolutionary  War)  noticed  sand 
blowing  gently  over  his  bog  and 
settling  on  cranberry  vines  improved 
their  production.  This  simple  act  of 
nature  imitated  by  Captain  Hall  and 
generations  of  cranberry  growers 
has  strengthened  an  industry  that 
celebrates  its  bounty  at  harvest. 
Today,  more  than  1 4,400  acres  of 
cranberry  bogs  nestled  among  the 
villages  and  towns  of  southeastern 
Massachusetts  are  harvested  each 
fall. 

Cranberries  grow  wildly  from  the 
Carol inas  to  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Canada,  but  prefer  areas  that 
have  sandy  soil,  an  abundant  fresh 

Cranberries,  Continued  on  page  2 


Autumn  Harvest 
Arrives 

Fall  has  arrived  in  Massachusetts, 
and  with  the  change  in  seasons,  our 
thoughts  turn  from  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes  to  the  wonderful  tastes 
and  colors  of  the  fall  harvest. 
Despite  a  challenging  growing 
season  for  local  farmers,  fall  crops 
are  in  abundant  supply.  Apples, 
cider,  winter  squash,  cranberries 
and  pumpkins  represent  fall  in 
Massachusetts  and  what  better  way 
to  usher  in  the  upcoming  holiday 
season  than  to  feature  these  local 
items  on  menus. 

John  Desouza  of  Coastal  Growers 
Association  in  Westport  reports  the 
cooperative  has  a  good  supply  of 
potted  herbs,  Cape  White  and  the 
Macomber  Turnips,  as  well  as  a  full 
array  of  winter  squashes,  including 
peeled  butternut,  buttercup,  blue 
riuuoara,  numpting,  carnivdi  and 
acorn.  New  this  season,  baby 
acorns,  measuring  three  inches  or 
less  will  also  be  available.  Desouza 
says  that  the  baby  acorns,  baked  and 
cut  in  half  will  make  a  great 
presentation  on  the  plate. 

The  apple  harvest  is  progressing 
nicely,  according  to  Ken  Nicewicz  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers 
Association  and  Nicewicz  Farm  in 
Bolton.  "Timely  rains  in  August 
helped  with  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
Right  now  we  are  picking  large 
apples  and  the  pick-your-own 
season  should  last  a  little  longer  this 
year."  Massachusetts  growers  raise 
a  wide  variety  of  apples,  including 
Mcintosh,  Cortland,  Macouns, 


Spartans,  Spies,  Romes,  Red  and 
Golden  Delicious,  Gala,  Fuji,  and 
Mutsu. 

Antique  apple  varieties  have 
become  more  popular  the  last  few 
years  as  well.  At  Nicewicz  farm, 
two  of  the  antique  varieties  raised 
include  Westfield  Seek  No  Further 
and  Wolfriver.  The  Westfield  apple 
"looks  like  a  Baldwin  with  more  of  a 
russeted  finish,  but  has  the  crispness 
and  white  flesh  of  a  Cortland.  It's 
very  sweet  and  juicy,"  says 
Nicewicz.  An  apple  dating  back  to 
the  1 860's,  Wolfriver  is  the  size  of  a 
large  grapefruit  and  is  used  mostly 
for  cooking. 

Massachusetts  ranks  1 7th  in  apple 
production  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  New  England 
Agricultural  Statistics,  with 
1 ,38 1 ,000  bushels  harvested  in 
1 996.  With  controlled  atmosphere 
storage,  local  apples  are  available 
virtually  year  round. 

For  more  information,  call  Ken 
Nicewicz  at  508-779-6423,  or 
e-mail  Nicewicz@fnr.umass.edu 
or  at  Coastal  Growers 
Association  call  John  Desouza, 
508-636-2009. 


This  publication  is  available  in  alternate 
formats  upon  request. 
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Cranberries,  Continued  from  pg.  I 

water  supply,  and  a  growing  season 
that  lasts  from  April  to  November. 
Suited  for  these  conditions, 
southeastern  Massachusetts 
embraces  its  most  famous 
indigenous  fruit. 

Cranberry  bogs  utilize  a  unique 
growing  system  that  includes 
wetlands,  uplands,  ditches,  flumes, 
ponds,  and  other  water  bodies. 
With  more  than  6 1 ,000  acres  of 
open  space,  growers  maintain  four 
acres  of  supporting  land  for  every 
acre  of  cranberry  bog.  The  entire 
cranberry  wetland  system  provides 
diverse  habitats  to  many  rare  animal 
and  plant  species  including  the 
red-bellied  turtle,  Plymouth  gentian, 
slender  arrowfoot,  and  red  root. 
Other  plant  and  animal  species 
found  in  and  around  cranberry  bogs 
include  otters,  great  blue  herons, 
wood  ducks,  osprey,  foxes,  deer, 
water  lilies,  meadow  beauty,  and 
loosestrife. 

In  winter,  bogs  are  covered  with 
water  that  freezes  and  provides 
insulation  from  frost.  As  the  winter 
snow  melts  and  spring  arrives,  the 
bogs  are  drained  and  cranberry 
vines  are  awakened  by  gentle  rains 
and  warmer  days.  Soon  after  spring, 
light  pink  blossoms  which  resemble 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  sandhill 
crane  begin  to  appear.  As  flowers 
bloom,  honeybees  and  bumblebees 
work  diligently  to  pollinate  flowers, 
ensuring  a  good  crop,  in  mid-juiy, 
petals  fall  from  the  flowers  leaving 
tiny  green  nodes  which  after  weeks 
of  summer  sun,  become  red,  ripe 
cranberries. 

Considered  the  lifeblood  of 
cranberries,  water  is  used 
throughout  the  year  for  irrigation 
and  to  protect  vines  from  weather 
damage  in  winter  and  frost  in  spring 
and  fall.  As  fall  approaches,  water 
becomes  essential  to  the  harvesting 
process. 

During  harvest,  many  growers  flood 
their  bogs  causing  cranberries, 
which  have  small  air  pockets  in  the 
center,  to  rise.  Growers  then  use 
water-reel  harvesting  machines  to 
loosen  cranberries  from  their  vines 


causing  them  to  float  on  top  of  the 
water. 

These  machines  look  like  miniature 
combines  with  cylindrical  spool 
shaped,  metal  beaters  attached  to 
the  front.  After  floating  to  the  top, 
berries  are  corralled  onto  conveyers 
to  waiting  trucks  which  take  them 
to  receiving  stations  and  eventually 
processing  plants  where  they  are 
used  for  juice,  sauce,  and  other 
processed  foods. 

About  ten  percent  of  the 
cranberries  grown  jn  Massachusetts 
are  dry  harvested  and  sold  as  fresh 
fruit.  To  dry  harvest,  growers  use 
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pickers  with  comb-shaped  conveyer 
belts  that  pick  the  berries  and  carry 
them  to  attached  burlap  bags. 
These  bags  are  emptied  into  bins 
and  delivered  to  fresh  fruit  receiving 
stations  where  they  are  graded  and 
screened  based  on  their  color  and 
ability  to  bounce  (soft  berries  will 
not  bounce). 

For  more  information  contact  Jeff 
Lafleur  at  the  Cape  Cod 
Cranberry  Growers  Association, 
508-295-4895,  xl  I  or  Michael 
Eatough  at  xl3. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers  brochure 


now  for 
the 

Holiday 
Season 


The  holiday  season  is  fast 
approaching.  Why  not  celebrate 
with  local  wines,  farmstead  cheeses 
and  specialty  foods? 

A  delightful  and  unique  array  of 
foods  and  wines  are  produced  right 
here  in  Massachusetts!  For  a  list  of 
producers  or  more  information 
contact  Bonita  Oehlke  at 
617-727-3018,  x  1 72. 


1997  Cranberry 
Harvest  Looking 
Good 

With  more  than  500 
Massachusetts  growers  producing 
over  42  percent  of  the  world's 
supply,  cranberries  are  the 
number  one  food  crop  in 
Massachusetts.  The  cranberry 
industry  provides  more  than 
5,500  jobs  and  more  than  $200 
million  to  the  Massachusetts 
economy. 

The  1 997  cranberry  crop  looks 
strong  says  Jeff  Lafieur  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Cranberry  Growers 
Association.  According  to 
USDA's  New  England  Agricultural 
Statistics  Service,  the 
Massachusetts  crop  is  forecast  at 
1 .9 1  million  barrels,  up  1 1 
percent  from  1 996  and  20 
percent  more  than  1995. 

While  early  varieties  had  smaller 
size,  the  quality  was  quite  good, 
and  the  cold  nights  in  September 
helped  to  improve  coloring. 
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Western 
Massachusetts 
Dairy  Farms 
Market  New  Brand 
of  Milk 


Farm 
u  Fresh 


Our  Family  Farms 
milk,  a  new  brand 
name  of  milk 
products,  was 
launched  in 
September  in 
Western 

Massachusetts.  The 
milk  is  marketed  by 
the  Pioneer  Valley 
Milk  Marketing 
Cooperative.  Funding  for  the  business 
plan  and  market  development  came 
from  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  and 
Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau.  However, 
the  farmers  had  to  draw  upon  their 
very  limited  cash  reserves  to  provide 
the  start  up  capital  necessary  to  see  the 
co-op  through  its  first  few  weeks  of 
operation. 

Our  Family  Farms  milk  is  produced  by 
six  western  Massachusetts  dairy  farms: 
Hemenway  Hill  Farm,  Williamsburg; 
Sunbrite  Farm,  Bernardston;  Chase  Hill 
Farm,  Warwick;  Breezy  Knoll  Farm, 
Leyden;  Mapledge  Farm,  Shelburne; 
and  Justadream  Farm,  Gill.  The  milk  is 
currently  sold  in  Big  Y  Supermarkets  as 
well  as  other  independent  grocery 
stores.  It  is  also  being  served  in  local 
restaurants,  including  GouicTs  Sugar 
House  and  Restaurant  in  Shelburne. 
"It's  a  treat  for  us  to  not  only  have  our 
milk  in  grocery  stores,  but  also 
restaurants.  It's  an  exciting  marketing 
opportunity,"  says  Cooperative 
President  Faith  Williams  of  Mapledge 
Farm. 

Our  Family  Farms  milk  is  kept  separate 
from  other  milk  throughout 
transportation  and  processing  so  that 
freshness  and  quality  can  be 
guaranteed.  The  milk  is  also  guaranteed 
rbGH  (or  BST)  free. 

The  cooperative  is  sub-contracting  all 
stages  of  production  and  distribution  to 
local  businesses.  The  milk  is  processed 
at  Pioneer  Dairy  in  Southwick, 
distributed  by  All  Star  Dairy  in  South 


Hadley,  and  Bart's/Valley  Food 
handles  billing  and  inventory  control. 

The  milk  is  currently  available  in  half 
gallon  containers  in  whole,  two 
percent,  one  percent,  and  skim. 
The  cooperative  has  the  capacity  to 
package  the  milk  in  six  gallon  bags 
for  cafeterias  and  other  food  service 
operations.  Heavy  cream  and  half 
and  half  may  also  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 

Purchasing  the  milk  will  not  only 
provide  a  fresh,  high  quality  local 
product  to  your  customer,  but  also 
help  preserve  850  acres  of  open 
space  and  prevent  the  loss  of  more 

For  more  information,  contact 
Christine  Serentino  at 
413-773-9769. 

Don't  forget  the 
Ornamentals 

What  better  way  to  decorate  for  fall 
than  with  a  display  of  colorful 
ornamentals  including  gourds,  mini 
pumpkins,  Indian  corn  and  corn 
stalks. 

Hard  shell  gourds  are  members  of 
the  squash  and  pumpkin  family. 
There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of 
gourds  that  are  usually  named  for 
their  shape  such  as  apple,  pear, 
banana,  dipper,  bushel  basket, 
cannonball,  bottle,  and  many  more. 
The  hard  outer  skin,  being  very 
much  like  wood,  accepts  stain  and 
paint  readiiy,  making  an  excellent 
decoration. 

According  to  John  Desouza  of 
Coastal  Growers  Association,  the 
demand  for  ornamentals  is 
increasing,  and  growers  are  raising 
newer  and  more  interesting 
varieties,  such  as  "Baby  Boos," 
another  name  for  a  white  mini 
pumpkin. 

Available  in  abundant  supply,  and  in 
a  variety  of  colors  and  shapes,  if 
stored  properly,  gourds  will  last 
through  the  holidays  and  beyond. 

For  more  information,  contact  John 
Desouza  at  Coastal  Growers, 
508-636-2009,  or  for  a  list  of 
growers  contact  David  Webber  at 
the  MDFA,  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x 1 79 


Local  Raspberries 
Makes  Coffee 
Cake  Berry 
Delicious! 

Golden  raspberries  from  Nourse 
Farms  in  Whately  are  being  used  in 
the  production  of  My  Grandma's  of 
New  England  Raspberry  Coffee 
Cake  this  season.  Bruce  Mills,  Vice 
President  of  My  Grandma's  in 
Dedham,  says  the  price  and  quality 
are  superior  to  berries  previously 
purchased  from  growers  in  other 
states  and  countries. 

Nathan  Nourse  of  Nourse  Farms 
says  the  relationship  works  well 
since  My  Grandma's  takes  the  early 
week  picking,  traditionally  harder  to 
move  than  the  crop  picked  later  in 
the  week  and  sold  at  the  retail 
stand.  The  farm,  which  has 
exclusive  rights  to  two  of  the  latest 
varieties,  Kiwi  Gold,  and  Goldie,  will 
be  planting  additional  acreage  next 
season  to  accommodate  My 
Grandma's  anticipated  needs. 

Nourse  says  in  the  past  golden 
raspberries  had  a  poor  reputation 
for  quality,  however  with  the  new 
varieties  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Color  can  range  from  a  soft  light 
yellow,  to  a  tangerine  orange,  and 
they  have  a  more  delicate  flavor, 
some  say  sweeter  than  the  reds. 
Mixed  with  other  color  berries,  they 
make  a  great  presentation. 

Additional  varieties  of  My 
Grandma's  coffee  cake  include 
Cinnamon  Walnut,  Golden 
Raspberry,  and  Granny  Smith  Apple. 
For  more  information  on  what 
Bruce  Mills  calls  "the  best  kept 
dessert  secret  around"  call  My 
Grandma's  of  New  England  at 
I  -800-8Grandma.  For  more 
information  on  golden  raspberries, 
call  Nathan  Nourse  at 
4 1 3-665-2658  or  check  out  their 
website  at  www.noursefarms. 
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Public  Market 
Study  in  Progress 

Project  for  Public  Spaces,  Inc.  is 
currently  conducting  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  public  food  market  in 
Boston.  The  market  is  envisioned  to 
be  a  city  connection  for  local 
producers  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
horticulture,  dairy,  poultry, 
aquaculture,  and  seafood  products 
to  market  their  goods  in  an  indoor, 
year-round  facility.  The  facility  would 
also  include  outdoor  selling  areas  for 
growers  which  could  operate 
seasonally.  The  market  could 
eventually  sep/e  consumers  ?.>  ws!! 
as  chefs,  looking  for  the  highest 
quality  local  products. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  received  a 
grant  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture's 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  to 
conduct  the  study.  The  Public 
Market  Collaborative,  a  program  of 
Project  for  Public  Spaces  in  currently 
examining  several  potential  locations 
in  Boston  for  the  market.  The 
Collaborative  is  a  network  of 
individuals  and  groups  with  hands-on 
experience  in  the  planning  and 
operation  of  public  markets  in 
several  U.S.  cities. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Janet  Christensen  at 
617-727-3000,  x  1 73. 


♦  February  3  -  4 


♦  April  26  -  28 


CALENDAR 

Northeast  Farmers'  Direct  Marketing  Conference  at  the  Sturbridge 
Host  Hotel.  Conference  will  cover  all  aspects  of  direct  marketing  for 
farmers.  Trade  Show.  Call  Charlie  Touchette  at  4 1 3-527-6572. 

Northeast  Foodservice  and  Lodging  Show,  Bayside  Expo  Center, 
Boston.  Sponsored  by  Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association. 
Massachusetts  Pavilion  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Food  and  Agriculture.  Trade  show  for  foodservice  industry. 
Contact  David  Webber,  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  x  1 79. 


Agro-Environmental  Technology  Grant 
Program  Seeks  Proposals 

Organizations  and  individuals  with,  ideas  for  developing  new  or  alternative, 
environmentally  sound  agricultural  technologies  that  could  benefit  the 
Massachusetts  food  and  agriculture  industry,  are  invited  to  submit  proposals  to 
the  Department's  Agro-Environmental  Technology  Grant  Program. 

The  program  will  fund  grants  up  to  $50,000  for  projects  that  address 
agriculturally-related  environmentally  sound  practices,  and  stimulate  agricultural 
development  and  economic  growth.  Proposals  for  demonstration  projects, 
feasibility  analyses  and  applied  research  projects  that  have  practical  commercial 
application  will  be  considered. 

The  state  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  will  review  proposals,  will  look  for  those 
that  involve  new  or  alternative  production,  processing,  distribution,  or  marketing 
technologies,  practices  or  organizational  arrangements. 

For  a  copy  of  the  Request  for  Response  or  more  information,  contact  Craig 
Richov,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  1 00  Cambridge 
Street,  Boston,  MA  02202,  6 1 7-727-30 1 8,  xl  88.  This  year's  proposal  deadline 
is  December  I,  1997. 
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